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FORTNIGHTLY PUBLICATION 


With this issue The Register will go on its usual fortnightly 
schedule for the summer. The next issue will be dated July 7- 
14, and the remaining issues under this arrangement will be 
dated July 21-28, August 4-11 and 18-25, and September 1-8. 


* * 


SUMMER SCHEDULE 


Office hours at Unitarian headquarters, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, during July and August will be 9a.m.to4 p.m. Dur- 
ing the Shoals conferences, through August 6, the building will 
be open from 9 a. m. to 1 p. m. on Saturdays. 


* * 


W. O. FENN TO SERVE ROCHESTER CHURCH 


At a recent meeting of the board of trustees of the First 
Unitarian Church of Rochester, N. Y., Professor Wallace O. 
Fenn was elected president of the board for the year 1938-39. 

Dr. Fenn is professor of physiology at the University of 
Rochester. His father, Dr. W. W. Fenn, was dean of Harvard 
Divinity School, and his brother, Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn, 
is minister of the Unitarian church at Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


* * 


VISITORS TO NEW ENGLAND: TAKE NOTE! 


The Tuckerman School is glad to offer during the summer 
the hospitality of its house, which is located on Beacon Hill, not 
far from the American Unitarian Association, to visitors who 
‘wish to spend one or more days in or around Boston, Mass. 
‘Comfortable rooms are available at a low rate. Garage ac- 
commodations may be secured in the neighborhood. 

If you wish to avail yourself of this opportunity, write to the 
hostess, letting her know the approximate time of your arrival 
and departure. Address Miss Josephine Markward, 33 West 


Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 
* * 


MISS SZANTHO TO MARRY DONALD HARRINGTON 


Announcement was made on Friday, June 17, of the en- 
gagement of Rev. Miss Vilma Juliana Szantho of Transylvania 
to Donald Harrington, B. D., of Waltham, Mass. 

Miss Szantho, the daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Vitus Szantho 
of Rumania, is a minister of the Transylvanian Unitarian Church 
and has been studying in the United States the past six months. 
She is returning soon to her country to continue her work during 


the coming year. 
Donald Harrington, son of Mr. and Mrs. C, E. M. Harring- 
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ton of Waltham, Mass., has just been graduated from Mead- 
ville Theological School of Chicago, and has completed a two- 
year pastorate at the First Unitarian Church of Hobart, Ind. 
He sailed June 18 for Europe for a year of study in the University 
of Leiden in Holland. 

The engagement was announced at a party given in their 
honor at the home of the Harringtons, which was attended by 
the graduating class of Meadville, Professor Adams and his wife, 
Mrs. Helen Nellson, hostess of Meadville House, the choristers 
of the Waltham church, and Rev. Kenneth C. and Mrs. Gesner. 

The couple plan to be married in Transylvania during the 
summer of 1939 and to return to the United States in the fall. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Georges S. Cooke of Northampton, Mass., sailed on 
June 11 on the Italian liner, S. S. ‘‘Rex,” for Naples. Before 
going to Syria to visit his mother, Mr. Cooke will travel in the 
Italian colonies of Tripolitania and Cyrenaica in North Africa. 
After his Syrian visit.he will visit friends in Vienna and sail back 
from Genoa. During Mr. Cooke’s absence the Unitarian church 
of Northampton will hold union services with the other Protes- 
tant churches of the city. 


Miss Dorothy Shorey was the guest of honor at a surprise 
party at Hartwell Farm on Tuesday evening, May 31. She had 
completed nine years as a soprano soloist in the First Parish 
Church, five and a half years in the quartet and three and a half 
with the volunteer choir. The parish and the choir deeply regret 
that she feels it necessary to resign. Many Lexington people 
have enjoyed Miss Shorey’s singing at union services as well as 
at the regular services in the First Parish Church. 


* * 


NEWS FROM HACKLEY SCHOOL 


Our Unitarian school on the Hilltop, Hackley School, Tarry- 
town, N. Y., has just had an interesting and successful com- 
mencement. Dean Arthur Kinsolving preached the bacca- 
laureate sermon on Sunday afternoon, June 12. On the following 
day, Lewis Perry, headmaster of Phillips Exeter Academy, 
made the address to the graduating class. Twenty-nine men re- 
ceived diplomas or certificates. 

Hackley graduates have been outstanding during the past 
year in various colleges and universities: 

At Massachusetts Institute of Technology: J. A. Neuendorf- 
fer, 39, of Tarrytown, N. Y., is in Group I in scholarship. 

At Princeton: A. H. Bolte, ’39, of Pelham, N. Y., is circula- 
tion manager, and C. Tobey, ’40, of New York City, editor of 
The Daily Princetonian; H. L. Klein, ’39, of Dobbs Ferry, 
N. Y., has been consistently on the honor roll in scholarship. 
At the Institute of Public Affairs last summer, he ranked among 
the ten highest of the fifty members selected from various col- 
leges. 

At Harvard: C. E. Brackett, ’41, of Portsmouth, N. H., 
played on the freshman basketball team and is now pitching on 
the freshman baseball team; H. Call, ’39, of Riverside, IIl., is on 
a house committee and is playing on the band; D. W. Nuss- 
baum, ’39, of New Rochelle, N. Y., is editor in chief of The 
Advocate; R. Price, ’39, in the Law School has won one of the 
seventeen scholarships for highest ranking in a class of five 
hundred, and also is secretary of the Campbell Law Club. 

At Dartmouth: Edgar A. Curtis, Jr., ’40, of Portland, Maine, 
was a member of the freshman swimming team. 

At Lafayette: K. L. Allen, ’41, of Rochester, N. H., played 
on the freshman football and basketball teams. 

At New Hampshire: J. L. Hersey, ’40, of. Portsmouth, N. H., 
is catching on the Varsity baseball team. 

At Yale: W. P. Hutchings, ’41, of Short Hills, N. J., played 
on the freshman soccer team and is now on the track team. 

At Williams: A. L. Jarvis, ’39, is captain of the tennis team, 
and prominent in the Glee Club; F. E. Holbrook, ’39, of Ossining, 
N. Y., is a member of the Cap and Bells Dramatic Club. 
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MEN OR ASSOCIATIONS? 


HE correspondent who, in the Family Circle this 
week, criticizes the practice of passing resolu- 
tions, makes some strong points and his open- 

ing sentence scores a bull’s eye hit. The vulgar may 
tell him that in fact corporations can do anything they 
please in any state and must have souls because they 
are, by their nature, assured of immortality. While the 
best we persons can do is hope. 

But obviously our correspondent is right in his 
contention, even if it does put him in the same class 
as a well disliked Supreme Court justice. Never- 
theless those among us who wish to pass resolutions 
may plead that fiction may have its pragmatic justi- 
fication. 

However, there is one sentence in our corre- 
spondent’s letter which leads us to move the previous 
question: his last, “Democracy and social progress 
rest ultimately not upon corporations or associations, 
‘but men.” 

Indeed we could move more than one previous 
question on that. For instance, when the maids at 
Yale—see Jerome Davis for the details, we have for- 
gotten them—recently got more pay and _ shorter 
hours, that was surely one example of social progress. 
If we knew what that advance rested on proximately 
‘would it matter very much what it rested on ulti- 
mately? For all we know it might be sun spots. But 
that is, in this connection, only an academic point. 
What we more seriously wish to raise is the question 
whether the men—italicized by our correspondent— 
are the ultimate grounds of progress, as opposed 
to associations, or whether it is not associations— 
‘social corporations of some sort — which make the 
man. Organizations, says our correspondent, can 
never take the place of “‘single, solitary, individual 
good citizens.’ But would a single, solitary individual 
ever become a good citizen? Would he not be an un- 
self-conscious animal? Something like that, we have 
‘vaguely heard, is taught in a discipline called social 
psychology. Or, if you suspect the classroom and 
the professor, let us look merely at one fact: could a 
single, solitary individual ever become a father? 
‘The proposition to us seems extremely doubtful. 

We fear our correspondent is asserting too much. 
It is, of course, unfair to him to take what is obviously 
the peroration to something that is true and concrete, 
cand treat it as if he were making it a chief point sup- 
ported by evidence. 
from its intended meaning, it sounds so like the sort 
of false and atomic individualism preached by so 
many business men of the old school who wish to 
evade the question of social responsibility and by so 
many orthodox evangelical preachers who wish only 
to save individual “‘souls’’ and who do not see that in 
certain aspects the individual is only an abstraction. 


We do so only because, apart - 


Since that was written the point is emphasized by 
another correspondent on resolutions, who, again, 
says much that is true. But when he says further that 
we should confine our attentions to the drunk and the 
bereaved in our own neighborhood, we would gently 
point out that unless we endeavor to reform our society 
—even if the job does have the scientists puzzled— 
we shall find that the drunk, the frustrated, the de- 
spairing, will increase faster than we can save them. 
And we certainly cannot assent to our correspondent’s 
point that if we are “interested in the co-operative 
movement, why not prove our point, and talk about 
it later.’ How can you build any movement without 
talking about it? 


ROMANTICIZING SWEDEN 


WEDEN is a glamorous land, and its inhabitants 
have been a little embarrassed by the outer 
world’s discovery of that fact. When the Swedes 

themselves read Marquis Childs’ ‘‘“Sweden: The Middle 
Way” they rubbed their eyes and asked themselves 
if all this could really be true. 

But Hendrik Willem Van Loon is out to make 
them do more than rub their eyes. At this writing 
he is at the Swedish end of a cable and he is telling 
America through a series of syndicated newspaper 
articles just what a wonderful country Sweden is. 
It is pardonable, of course, on the eightieth birthday 
of King Gustaf to pay homage to a king who is not 
only a beloved king but a great man. But we feel sure 
that King Gustaf would wave off with a deprecating 
gesture the statement that there was only one explana- 
tion of the fact that Sweden has no poverty and that 
that explanation was himself. Or, as Mr. Van Loon 
puts it, after commenting on the absence of slums and 
of poverty, even after mentioning in an aside that 
Sweden has a socialist government, he wondered how 
this all came about: 

“But he could find only one answer. It lay in the 
profound humanity and deep-rooted decency of that 
old gentleman who tomorrow celebrates the eightieth 
anniversary of his birth and the thirtieth year of a 
career that has been filled with but a single purpose— 
peace and good will among his own people and toward 
his neighbors.”’ 

Mr. Van Loon’s enthusiastic pursuit of his new 
career as a reporter causes him to forget that he was 
once a professional historian. Such a paragraph as 
the above could only be true of an absolute monarch, 
and at that would probably not be true. Of a 
constitutional monarch it could not possibly be 
true. 

Fredrik Book, the dean of Swedish literary critics, 
after reading Marquis Childs’ ‘““Sweden: The Middle 
Way,” was moved to find out whether—in his own 
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phrase—Sweden was such a Cloud-Cuckoo-land, 
overflowing with milk and honey, as Marquis Childs 
made out. He traveled his country from end to end, 
meeting “everybody” from the King who was playing 
tennis in the celebrated resort of Baastad to a poor 
timber worker and his wife in the north—the wife 
“worn down” by years of toil and child rearing. 
There is poverty in Sweden, but it is not of the de- 
grading kind and the government 1s resolved that it 
shall not be allowed to become degrading. 

But the very real prosperity, the high level of 
education, and the unified national feeling of Sweden 
do not come from a king’s fiat. Here is one “national 
socialism’ that cannot be attributed to a dictator. — 

Professor Béok’s study, which unfortunately is 
not available in English, or Mr. Childs’ book—which 
is too partial—or almost any other good study will 
give the real reasons. As Professor Book admits, 
they are primarily based on relative economic pros- 
perity and the Swedish genius for making the most of 
the country’s natural resources. But that is only 
the base of Sweden’s kultur. That there is a fine 
superstructure on the base is due to the Swedish 
passion for education and for democracy. Swedish 
young people, of course, go to movies, but they also 
form study circles whose material is sent to them by 
correspondence schools—perhaps the most important 
of these being conducted by the Co-operative Union. 
The folk-school, created by Bishop Grundtvig of 
Denmark, has been domesticated in Sweden. There is 
less automobiling than in America, but about ten 
times as much book reading: and serious book reading 
at that. ; , ; 

And perhaps behind all is the native pride of the 
Swedes—not the silly pride of the Oriental who wishes 
to “save face,” but the stern pride of people with a 
great heritage. rt 

Many people, in speaking of Scandinavian de- 
mocracy and social progress, end up by saying: “Of 
course, they are a small and unified people and can 
do those things, but we cannot over here.” 

As a matter of fact that is nonsense. At least it 
is putting the cart before the horse. Denmark is an 
even smaller country than Sweden, yet on her hun- 
dreds of islands you find people of differing physical 
and mental types: lean and melancholy Danes in one 
section, jolly Danes in another; and the lean and the 
jolly hardly able to communicate because their local 
dialects differ from place to place. At the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, too, there were deep class 
divisions: the nobles looked down upon the farmers— 
the peasants—as drunken louts—and many of them 
were just that. There was then far more disunity 
among the people than we have today in radio-knit 
America. 

It was because Bishop Grundtvig and the Nor- 
wegian and Swedish and Danish radical political 
parties had the courage to initiate general education 
and economic alleviation that the present Scandinavian 
unity, prosperity and spiritual enlightenment have 
come about. 

-And there is no reason why we cannot do the 
same thing—or rather the comparable thing—no 
reason, that is, except our lack of faith in our own na- 
tional gospel of democracy. 
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MOVE OVER, INGERSOLL! 


T came to pass that when the friends of a Chi- 
cagoan heard that he had been appointed editor 
of The Christian Register they wrote him letters. 

And one of these letters contained the sentence: “I 
thought you were, like myself, a frank agnostic, but 
next to that, I recognize, comes the denomination 
you belong to.” That opinion, of course, is typical. 
The majority of people regard the religions of yes- 
terday and today as collections of articles—articles of 
belief and of millinery. The atheist starts at zero, 
he has no beliefs; the agnostic has—what shall we say 
—half a belief or no belief plus a question mark? 
The Congregationalists or Methodists have from three 
to six beliefs, and so on up to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church with thirty-nine beliefs and some millinery 
and the Roman Catholics with more than thirty-nine 
beliefs and lots more millinery. That, we say, seems 
to be the popular picture. 

There is probably not much we ean do about it. 
As long as political parties unite on the basis of 
political beliefs it will be difficult to get into the public’s 
head the idea of people uniting on a religious basis 
that is not one of belief but one of attitude toward life.. 
If the friend quoted above were to visit the Third 
Church in Chicago he would find plenty of assorted 
beliefs among the members. The two elderly people 
about half way up the aisle on the right side are 
theosophists; the elderly man on the lower left rear is 
a social radical and, we fear, not even a theist. The 
just as elderly gentleman on the right is right also in 
his politics and disagrees volubly with this veteran 
unionist, pacifist and obstinate Scotchman when they 
meet in a panel discussion. But all the differing is done 
by people who are united underneath the difference: 
the essence of Unitarianism is not the collection of 
assorted blossoms of clashing colors and nodding in 
different directions which our friend and everyone 
else can see: it is the common soil nourishing them all 
alike. That essence is not confined to the garden plot 
of our own churches either. For all we know, Inger- 
soll may have had many of his roots thrust down into 
it. And, as far as that goes, no Unitarian would be 
embarrassed by being shown into a seat next to Inger- 
soll or Huxley or any other of the great agnostics. 
But our denomination as a denomination does not 
“come next’? to agnosticism or to anything else 
measured in terms of belief. Our beliefs are like our 
hats: possessions of the individual, not of the church, 
and subject to be reblocked, blown off by winds of 
doctrine, or fondly cherished even when they are no. 
longer in style. ; 

But for heaven’s sake, O outside friends, don’t 
use the names of our individual hats as labels for our 
common Church. 

* *. * 

The middle-of-the-road man amounts to more than he gets 
credit for. He certainly is passed unnoticed while the extremist 
gets the applause of the multitude. But noise and tumult are not. 
all. He often holds the balance of power, if we are to accept so. 
high an authority as Dr. Felix Morley, who said at Duke this 
week: ‘‘We get along as well as we do in a democracy because 
under that system of government, and only under that system of 
government, extreme opinions tend to cancel each other out. This 
leaves the balance of power with the intelligent, open-minded, . 
middle-of-the-road citizens.’”-— North Carolina Christian Advocate. . 
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The Last Transcendentalist Church 


The Free Congregational Society of Florence, Massachusetts 
Celebrates Its Seventy-fifth Anniversary 


HE Free Congregational Society (Unitarian), 
Florence, Mass., observed its seventy-fifth 
anniversary the first week in May. The Con- 

necticut Valley Conference, with the largest attend- 
ance in recent years, met with the Florence church 
and assisted in the celebration. 

The society observed the actual founding of the 
organization on May 8, with a morning service con- 
ducted by the minister, Rev. Edward H. Cotton, at 
which many former members and friends were pres- 
ent, coming from neighboring cities and towns. The 
commemorative service was held in the afternoon, 
with an address by Mayor W. H. Feiker of Northamp- 
ton, talks by former ministers, Rev. John H. Taylor, 
Rev. William E. Billingham and Rev. J. Harry Hooper, 
and the historical paper by Mrs. Walter E. Corbin. 
Following the exercises, inspection was made of the 
particularly fine historical exhibit gathered by Mr. 
and Mrs. Corbin, which included valuable pictures, 
books and collections of documents. 

The Florence society has the unique distinction 
of being probably the last active remnant of the 
Transcendentalist movement which flourished in New 
England one hundred years ago. Following the 
gathering of the society, May 3, 1863, some of the 
most distinguished speakers in the country addressed 
the Sunday and week-day meetings, including Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Samuel Longfellow, brother of the 
poet, Julia Ward Howe, A. Bronson Alcott and his 
famous daughter, Louisa May Alcott, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Wendell Phillips and Frederick Douglass. 
In fact the organization pointed the way in western 
Massachusetts for liberal application of Christianity. 

A résumé of Mrs. Corbin’s historical sketch in- 
dicates the significance of the movement, and the 
unique and striking history of the development. 
Mrs. Corbin said in part: 


Religion and Economics 


“Inspired by the teaching and influence of the 
Transcendentalists, a group of about fifty earnest, 
high-minded men and women, some of Quaker ancestry 
and most of whom had been forced out of orthodox 
churches in Connecticut because of their antislavery 
activities and independent thinking, came to Florence 
in 1841. Here they founded a community along the 
lines of the famous Brook Farm movement of the 
Transcendentalists at Roxbury, and began the culture 
of silk. Although, for economic reasons, the movement 


was dissolved in 1844, the spirit persisted of free. 


thought, free speech and the value of human rights. 

“Antislavery activities were steadily carried on. 
Samuel L. Hill, Austin Ross, Samuel Bottom and 
Joseph Martin, with other members of the group, or- 
ganized stations of the ‘underground railway.’ In- 
terest in free speech was intensified by the breaking 
out of the Civil War; and May 38, 1863, the following 
call, signed by twenty-seven names, was issued: 


To the People of Florence and Vicinity 


All interested in the promotion of good morals, 
general education, liberal religious sentiments, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, or of whatever 
sect, creed, or nationality, are invited to meet 
in the South Schoolhouse, Sunday, May 3, 1863, 
at 2 1-2 p. m., to organize arrangements for the 
better attainment of the objects above named. 


“So thirty-five men and women signed articles 
of agreement, incorporating perhaps the broadest, 
most catholic and independent charter of religious 
liberties then in existence, at least in New England. 
Speakers at the meetings represented no creed that 


‘he was pledged to defend. Generally a discussion 


period followed the address. 


Better No God Than a Bad God 


“Tt is doubtful if many religious bodies of that 
time would have accepted them as associates. They 
were too radical even for the Unitarians, who were 
anathema in that day. In fact, so far did their pro- 
tests carry that the organization cast out everything 
ecclesiastical. It was called a society, not a church; 
their meetingplace, a hall. Their spiritual leader was 
called a speaker. No Bible was allowed in the build- 
ing, and the name of God was forbidden, the children 
being taught that there was no God. This extreme 
stand was taken, probably, because of the archaic idea 
of a paternalistic God prevalent at that time, an idea 
replaced in most denominations today by a more 
spiritual conception. 

“But they were not irreligious. Far from it! 
They were deeply religious, probably more so than 
their orthodox brethren, for theirs was the soul of 


Church of the Free Congregational Society of Florence: 
pioneer in socialized religion 
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religion, stripped of all theological trappings. Were 
they living today they would be called humanists. 
They were merely seventy-five years ahead of their 
time. 

“The Sunday school of the society was unique. 
It was the marvel of visiting speakers, who declared 
that no other like it existed anywhere. After an 
opening service, there were classes in a variety of 
subjects: natural history, drawing, painting, botany, 
physiology, bookkeeping, German, French, political 
economy, Shakespeare, and, later, the Bible as his- 
torical literature; all taught by competent teachers. 
Then the school reassembled again for a half hour’s 
instruction in morals, for the strongest possible em- 
phasis was laid on character-building and upright 
living. 

“Near the expiration of the first ten-year period, 
decision was made to build a larger building than 
Florence Hall in which the society had been meeting. 
So Cosmian Hall was erected and dedicated March 25, 
1874. It was a splendid building for those times, and 
made possible by liberal contributions of such earnest, 
interested members as Mr. Hill and Mr. Lilly. The 
name, Cosmian Hall, soon became a symbol for free 
thought and speech, and was often referred to as 
‘The Temple of Free Speech.’ It was also called 
other names, not so complimentary, for the spread of 
its liberal doctrines was viewed with alarm by ortho- 
dox groups. 

“During the early years of the society, the resi- 
dent speakers were engaged on part-time basis to 
take the platform in the absence of other speakers, for 
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it was the custom of the society to have a variety of 
speakers to represent every phase of thought, the only 
requirement being honest expression of opinion. The 
following persons served as leaders in the early years: 
Charles C. Burleigh, Rowland Connor, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Powell Bond, Rev. Frederick A. Hinckley, Rev. 
Alfred Free, Rev. Ira P. Kellogg, and Rev. R. Edward 
Griffith. During Mr. Griffith’s pastorate, the society, 
being smaller in membership and lacking the financial 
resources of earlier days, decided on the sale of Cos- 
mian Hall and the erection of a smaller, more commo- 
dious church building. Accordingly, in 1920, the hall 
was sold to the Florence Amusement Association, 
comprising representatives of the different industries 
in the village, who retained possession until 1934, 
when it was acquired by the trustees of the Hill In- 
stitute. 

The new church was built and dedicated Novem- 
ber 6, 1921. Mr. Griffith resigned April 1, 1922, and 
his successors and their periods of service have been: 
Rev. J. Harry Hooper, September 1, 1922, to Septem- 
ber 1, 1926; Rev. William E. Billingham, October, 
1926, to October, 1928; Rev. John H. Taylor, Decem- 
ber 1, 1928, to September 1, 1932; Rev. J. Milton 
Wahl, December 1, 1932, to September 30, 1935; and 
the present minister, Rev. Edward H. Cotton, who 
was called March 1, 1936. 

‘While no mention is made in the church records 
as to the exact time when the society decided to give 
up its independence and affiliate with the Unitarian 
fellowship, facts point to the fall of 1897 or the spring 
of 1898 as the time when the decision was reached.” 


The Ministry of Music 


Augustus P. Reccord 


A Sunday morning address in which the minister of the Church of Our Father ( Unitarian- 
Universalist), Detroit, Mich., introduces his congregation to “‘ Hymns of the Spirit.” 


F the unknown author of the Book of Ecclesiastes 
were writing today he would say that of the mak- 
ing of hymn books there is no end. Almost every 

denomination has experimented in this field, some a 
second or third time. When I entered the ministry 
our Unitarian churches were using the old ‘“Hymn and 
Tune Book” published in 1877. Then came the 
“Hymns for Church and Home”’ published in 1903, 
followed in 1914 by the ‘““Hymn and Tune Book,” still 
used in many of our churches. The Universalist 
churches have had a similar history. And now we 
have this new hymnal, .“‘Hymns of the Spirit,’”’ the 
work of a joint committee of Unitarians and Univer- 
salists, which is acknowledged by many outside of 
our liberal communion to be the best hymnal that has 
yet appeared in America. It was issued in October of 
last year, and is rapidly finding its way into the 
churches of our two liberal communions. 

This constant improvement in our church hymnals 
has a twofold source. One is the gain in musical ap- 
preciation on the part of the people as a whole which 
has led them to demand better music. A generation 
made familiar with the best music, past and present, 
will not be content with gospel hymns and sentimental 
jingles. Again, there is an increasing demand in all 


of our Protestant churches for a more dignified and 
worshipful service. Until recently our churches have 
been sermon-centered. While in all Catholic churches 
the central feature is the altar, in many of our Protes- 
tant churches it is still the pulpit. As Dr. Hale once 
said, we worship the sermon. Everything else is sup- 
posed to lead up to it. Of late, however, our people 
have begun to appreciate the value of a service of wor- 
ship wholly apart from any pulpit utterance. They 
are beginning to realize that the whole service should 
be a unit, each part related to every other. Then we 
should be spared the incongruity of having an inspir- 
ing sermon followed by the refrain, ‘Art thou weary, 
art thou languid?” or a soul-stirring prayer followed 
by the words, ‘‘It is enough, now, Lord, take away my 
life.”’ 

In many of our churches the least satisfactory 
part of the service has been the congregational singing. 
The minister says “Let us sing,” but the people sus- 
tain a dignified silence. Some excuse themselves by 
the plea that they are not familiar with the tune, 
but how are we ever to learn new tunes if we keep on 
singing the old? The average hymnal contains about 
five hundred hymns, and it is estimated that few 
congregations use more than from one-fourth to one- 
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third of them—which means that from two-thirds 
to three-fourths of our investment in a new hymnal 
will be wasted unless we can enlarge our repertoire. 

Another reason for our poor congregational sing- 
ing is undoubtedly lack of practice. In other days the 
mid-week service, which usually began with a service 
of song, afforded such an opportunity, although even 
there the service was characterized by a wearisome 
repetition of the same old tunes. It is said that it re- 
quires only ten minutes for a congregation to learn a 
new hymn. If we could familiarize ourselves with one 
new hymn every Sunday we should add at least forty 
to our repertoire every year. To do this we must 
change our ideas as to the function of the choir. In 
other days when the church had only a precentor, the 
congregation had to sing or there would be no singing. 
Now we sit still and listen to the choir. They have 
their opportunity in the regular choir selections. In 
the congregational singing their function is to lead, 
but how can they lead if we refuse to follow? My hope 
is that, with the introduction of this new hymnal, we 
may be recognized by even the casual visitor within 
our doors as a singing congregation,—one that is 
glad to come into the presence of the Lord with sing- 
ing and make a joyful noise unto him in song. 


Religious Song in Earlier Days 


In the time that remains I wish to speak briefly 
of the place of music in the church, with illustrations 
from the new hymnal. The song book of the early 
Hebrews was the Book of Psalms. This is a compila- 
tion of several different song books, written at dif- 
ferent times, and each containing smaller collections. 
When we read from the Psalms we forget that they 
were written to be sung. One of the frequently men- 
tioned musical instruments was the psaltery, a kind 
of harp. Listen to these words from the 150th Psalm 
(vv. 1-6): 


Praise ye the Lord. Praise God in his sanctuary: praise 
him in the firmament of his power. 

Praise him for his mighty acts: praise him according to 
his excellent greatness. 

Praise him with the sound of the trumpet: praise him 
with the psaltery and the harp. 

Praise him with the timbrel and dance: praise him with 
stringed instruments and organs. 

Praise him upon the loud cymbals: praise him upon the 
high-sounding cymbals. 

Let everything that hath breath praise the Lord. Praise 
ye the Lord. 


The psalter was undoubtedly the hymn book of 
the early Church,.and to this day in certain churches 
it is the only hymnal. With the ascendancy of the 
Church of Rome, church music experienced a de- 
cided change. The hymns were written in Latin, 
and sung only by the priests. Furthermore all musical 
instruments were banished and remained banished 
until the sixteenth century. Thus originated the first 
great school of church music, systematized by St. 
Ambrose, in the fourth century, purified and enriched 


under the two Gregories, Gregory I in the sixth . 


century, and Gregory XIII in the sixteenth, and put 
in its final form by Palestrina. This Gregorian music 


is in use in practically all Catholic churches and. is 
> 
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recognized by musicians as the ideal church music, 
although it is not as popular with congregations. It 
is simple, dignified, and stately. In the beginning only 
the melody was chanted—plain chants as they were 
called. Harmony was unknown. Gradually, how- 
ever, parts for the other voices were added until we 
have the Gregorian hymns of today. I am going to 
ask you to sing one of the most familiar of these 
hymns, dating from the thirteenth century, ““O Come, 
Emmanuel” (150), singing the first two verses with 
the melody only, and the last verse with all the 
parts. 

The second school of church music, the Lutheran, 
originated during the Reformation. John Huss is 
said to have been the first to recognize the value of 
having the congregation sing hymns in their native 
tongue. The idea commended itself to Martin Luther, 
and he developed it to such a degree that his name 
has been given to the school as a whole. While Cal- 
vin was restricting congregational singing to the 
chanting of the Psalms, Luther was both writing 
hymns and composing the music. The music is 
scarcely less dignified and stately than the Gregorian, 
but the words were in the vernacular and were sup- 
posed to be sung by the whole congregation. We have 
in our hymnal one hymn in which both words and 
music are by the great reformer, the words having 
been translated into English by one of our Unitarian 
ministers, Dr. Hedge. It is the familiar ““A Mighty 
Fortress is our God” (304). As we sing it, let us note 
how closely the music resembles the Gregorian in its 
solemnity and poise. 


Anglican Church Music 


Already, however, hymn writers were trying to 
get away from the somberness of the traditional 
church music by adapting some of the old folk songs, 
even drinking songs, to religious purposes. I am going 
to ask you to sing a sixteenth century hymn, ‘Good 
Christian Men, Rejoice” (177). Note, if you will, the 
lightness and cheer, something wholly lacking in the 
traditional hymnology. 

The third classification of church music is the 
Anglican. It originated, as its name implies, in the 
Church of England. It represents a reaction against 
the more popular form of hymnology and an attempt 
to restore the dignity of the older hymns without their 
somberness. They are still used largely in the Church 
of England and in the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
America. One of the most typical and also one of the 
most popular is St. Anne, composed by William Cruft 
in 1708 (145). 


Reaching the Personal Level 


We come now to the fourth and last period of 
hymn writing, known as the Modern, which is so 


_ familiar to us that it requires no elaborate descrip- 


tion. The words are more intimate and personal, and 
these characteristics are reflected in the music. Among 
the best known of the English composers are Barnby, 
Dykes and Monk. Monk’s Eventide (‘‘Abide with 
Me’’) and Dykes’ Nicaea (‘‘Holy, Holy, Holy’’) are 
found in almost every Protestant hymn book; also 
Barnby’s “‘Laudes Domini,”’ which I will ask you to 
sing (92). 
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It is said of our American composers that only 
two, Lowell Mason and Horatio Parker—neither of 
them a liberal in religion—have taken hymn-writing 
seriously, but one wonders what they would have 
done for words had it not been for these same re- 
ligious liberals. It is significant that while we may 
not have been conspicuous for our facility in musical 
composition, some of the most beautiful hymns in 
our language are from the pens of Unitarians or Uni- 
versalists. A keen student of human nature has said, 
“Let me write the songs of a people and I care not 
who writes their theology.”” May we not hope that 
through the instrumentality of this new hymnal the 
religious message for which our free churches stand 
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will sing its way into the hearts and lives of an in- 
creasing number of people. 

There are two features in which our new hymnal 
is unique. © First, it has drawn heavily upon the 
hymnology of other peoples, and you will find hymns 
culled from Finnish, French, Welsh, and even Russian 
sources. And again, it is the first American hymnal 
to recognize the increased emphasis upon the social 
value of religion and to include a large number of 
hymns expressing social passion. And so I have 
chosen for our closing hymn this morning one of these 
hymns in which the social emphasis is unmistakable, 
“God of Grace and Glory,” the music by Henry Smart 
and the words by Harry Emerson Fosdick (345). 


Young Man 


John Clarence Petrie 


Mr. Petrie, minister of the Unitarian church in Memphis, Tenn., has served in Lynchburg, Va., and is a 


“Yankee.”’ 


HE day of the South is here. Handicapped first 
by slavery, then by the after effects of four 
years of devastating war, then by its large un- 

educated, unskilled Negro population, the awakening 
of the South reaches the point where other sections 
are becoming aware of the change. Mississippi, the 
last state to get a system of concrete roads, will soon 
be out of the gravel. North Carolina has for more 
than a decade had one of the best school systems in 
the nation. Texas, and particularly its metropolis, 
Houston, has direct ocean going steamship service to 
the whole world. Mobile is becoming a bustling port. 
Paper is now being manufactured of soft Southern 
pine in northern Florida, giving the already solidly 
growing Jacksonville a still brighter commercial fu- 
ture. Now cottonwood, the previously waste wood of 
the South, is to be turned into paper in a new factory 
at Lufkin, Texas. Mississippi, formerly an exclu- 
sively cotton state, has gone in for dairying on a big 
scale where the cattle roam the fields most of the 
year. Arkansas, the most undeveloped state in the 
union, has beneath its soil every conceivable product, 
we are told, except borax. According to one na- 
tionally-read business journal two-thirds of the 
country’s new investments in the process industries 
during 1936 and 1987 were placed in the South. 
Everywhere one meets those who have come South 
from other regions. On a recent Sunday when I 
preached in Houston I found that nearly the entire 
congregation was composed of non-Southerners. Mem- 
phis, Atlanta, Birmingham, Dallas, have large num- 
bers of ‘‘Yankees,’’ while Florida is said to be a 
“Yankee’”’ state. Long summers, short winters, 
abundant supplies of raw materials near at hand, 
provide the South with such natural advantages that 
even Congress takes cognizance. In the debates on 
the wages-hours bill the Southern rebuttal to Northern 
charges that the South was “‘scabbing”’ on the labor 
of the rest of the nation was, ‘We are not scabbing. 
God simply made it easier and cheaper for people to 
live in the South. Therefore we do not have to pay 
as high wages.’”’ The New Englander must think 
with some envy of the Memphis parson who heats 


The reverse of the medal presented in this article will be found in our Family Circle. 


his seven-room parsonage with natural gas for $75 
a winter. No janitor, no coal shoveling, no ashes. 
Also, no snow shoveling, no extra heavy winter 
clothing, no chains on car tires, no heaters in ears. 
To add up the reasons why the South is commercially 
bound to do a lot of rapid catching up with the earlier 
industrialized North would be boresome. 


The Religious Opportunity 


If Northern capital, Northern industry, are 
catching the point and moving South, how about the 
liberal religious organizations? How about Uni- 
tarians, for instance? The same awakening that 
characterizes the South commercially is taking place 
culturally and religiously. Services held in the audi- 
torium of a social center in Dallas this past winter 
brought out congregations as large as 125 and justified 
the American Unitarian Association in granting a 
subsidy for the re-establishment of the church that 
was closed some years ago. A church closed in Hous- 
ton was reopened a few years ago under Rev. Thomas 
Saunders, a building erected, and then Rev. A. H. 
Winn went there for a visit and stayed nearly three 
years solidifying the work. I preached to eighty-five 
on a hot May Sunday. The prospects of the church 
there are bright, to say the least, with new people 
signing the visitors book every Sunday and a high 
degree of enthusiasm among those who have already 
identified themselves with the church. Memphis, 
reputedly the most conservative town in the South, 
Memphis reputedly the “capital of Mississippi,’ can 
tell a tale of liberalism hated, feared, ostracized, and 
now risen to where there is a growing and enthusiastic 
congregation of more than one hundred members who 
rank high in the esteem of the community. 

For the first time the South is feeling the stirring 
of intellectual revolt. The large number of writers of 
Southern origin who within recent years have risen 
to high rank in American letters is only part of the 
story. The colleges are pouring young graduates 
from their doors each June. There are no churches 
for those who have learned during their school days 
to take the scientific attitude in matters religious. 
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The field is nowhere so open as in the South for ener- 
getic, consecrated, wise young Unitarian ministers to 
come in and build. If I were a young man just from 
the seminary today, knowing the situation as I know it, 
I would beg the American Unitarian Association to 
send me to a Southern mission. As it is, I have re- 
cently made the decision to devote the remaining 
years of my active ministry to the Southern work. 
Iam confident that there is not a single large Southern 
city in which I could not have a growing Unitarian 
congregation. Everywhere the field is ripe for the 
harvest. Only two elements are lacking now for the 
great expansion of Unitarianism in the South. The 
first is the necessary money to get in at once on as 
large a scale as the situation demands. The second is 
the men. 
California via Dedham 


It is mainly of the latter I am thinking. Uni- 
tarians are like others in getting the idea that there is 
only one section of the country—their own. A semi- 
nary mate of mine felt that the world ended twenty 
miles west of New York. It was only recently when 
Dr. Savage was addressing the Memphis Laymen’s 
League that I heard of the two New England maiden 
ladies who finally ventured to California in their car. 
Asked what route they had taken they said they had 
gone “by way of Dedham.” I wonder if the young 
ordinands do not feel that by taking small parishes 
near Boston within a few years they will be called to 
the larger pulpits of the New England cities. Ex- 
perience has justified some of them in that strategy. 
Young fellows hardly out of seminary have gone into 
our large Unitarian pulpits, while men who on the 
firing line have proved their ability have been neg- 
lected. One parish that has a fine income wrote me 
once asking if I were going to May Meetings. If so 
they would like me to preach for them. Their pulpit 
was vacant and my name had been recommended to 
them. I replied that if the parish wanted me to candi- 
date it must ask me outright and pay my traveling 
expenses. I had a friendly letter in reply saying that 
my distance from Boston would prevent my ever get- 
ting a good church. The writer urged me to move 
East, taking any small work I could get, and from 
there I would get a hearing and a “‘good”’ parish. As 
a matter of fact, despite the gloomy prospect painted 
for me by the author of that letter, I have had chances 
to go to “‘good’’ New England parishes. But, on the 
whole, it would seem at first sight good strategy to 
refuse the mission work. 


Even Freedom Is Achievable 
But here is the point. There is such a fine oppor- 
- tunity in the South that a good man can come down 
here and within a few years he will have built for 
himself a work that will rival in importance and size 
some of the “‘good”’ parishes of the East. More than 


that, he will have a freedom seldom granted a minister. | 


He will not have to follow tradition—he will make it. 
He will not be taking coals to Newcastle, he will be 
bringing a fresh Gospel to a people eager to hear it. 
_ There are no Southern churches run by a few widows 
and maiden ladies. I have heard of such in New 
England. There are no Southern churches run by 
one person or one family. There are no liberal Con- 


gregational, Baptist, Methodist ministers draining 
off much of the good material for a Unitarian church. 
The evangelical churches of the South are being 
gradually liberalized, but between the most liberal of 
them and Unitarians there is a deep and wide chasm. 
Unitarianism has a sharp cutting edge in the South. 
A Unitarian minister here stands for something. 

Ah, but the beautiful New England countryside! 
Yes, it is lovely. But ask a born New Englander who 
has ever gone through the Blue Ridge mountains of 
Virginia or the Cumberlands of Tennessee in dog- 
wood time about nature’s loveliness. And, ah, the 
New England shore! Yes, it is lovely. Yet I am 
going, by preference, for my fifth summer to Daytona 
Beach, Florida, to a little cottage on the dunes, where 
the soft breezes from the Atlantic come in the windows 
all summer long. There is no bathing like it any- 
where in the world. And I shall pay for my cottage 
$30 a month. I shall wear shorts all day long and put 
on a polo shirt when I go to market. I often leave 
Memphis in June with my bank account down to the 
bottom—and return in September with a decent 
balance—saved from my summer salary because of 
low living costs in Florida. 

But, can a Yankee get along with Southerners? 
He can. I am a Yankee and I have been pretty out- 
spoken in criticism of a lot of things I have seen. But 
the folks have stood for me. Often my criticisms 
were ill grounded. I have often done the Southerner 
an injustice—and still he has stood for me. I only 
wish when I first came South I had been able to read 
such a book as David Cohn’s “God Shakes Creation.”’ 
It would have saved me many a mistake. 

Young parson, if you love your liberal faith, if 
you have zeal, ability, and also a bit of real ambition, 
come South. Take any one of the Southern openings, 
take it for what Boston can arrange for you in the way 
of salary. Comeand watch the work grow under your 
hands. Come and know that you will be part of a 
great movement; that you will make yourself felt more 
than in any other section. You will end up by loving 
the South and its people; and they will take you to 
their hearts. 


MORTAL OBLIGATION 
Rachel Harris Campbell 


Not to break faith with the dead .... 

Strange that a little dust, 

A bowl of ashes, speaks a firmer Must 

Than the persuading tongue in the quick head. . . 
Never, forever, to betray the trust 

Of the impotent dead. 


To speak no ill of the dead. ... 

Hard, that the word too good 

For a heart sensible to its mill-race blood 
Must now be spoken, and no other said... . 
Never a syllable, in bitter mood, 

Of the hostile dead. 


Not to forget the dead. ... 

Incredible, that we, 

With the demands of life still on us, should be 
Bound to remember a door shut, a wing sped... . 
Recalling, al! our brief eternity, 

The forgetful dead. 
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A MODERN MAN’S SEARCH FOR 
GOD 


The Glory of God: A Letter to My 
Son, by Robert O. Ballou. Covici-Friede. 
$2.00. 


I have known Bob Ballou some years, 
although I have not seen him since the 
days when we both lived in Chicago, and 
my first impression of this book is that its 
subtitle is not a literary device but tells 
the truth about the genesis of the work. 

Mr. Ballou was born on a farm in IIli- 
nois, and brought up by a deeply religious 
mother. In spite of the inadequate theol- 
ogy and even the inadequate ethics of the 
Methodist Church which he joined as a 
lad—it was later to become the Gary 
Memorial Church—Ballou illustrates the 
remark, whose wording and authorship I 
cannot recall, that one must already have 
found God in order to be able to wish to 
search for him. 

Mr. Ballou’s conscious search for God 
was brought about first by the inade- 
quacy of the orthodox religion of his boy- 
hood, then by the awful spectacle of hu- 
manity endeavoring to commit suicide on 
a world-wide scale, and by the fact that it 
could not even conclude a world war with 
peace but with a whole series of lesser wars; 
and lastly by a personal grief. 

Looking back upon these experiences and 
forward into a world which cannot pos- 
sibly, for another generation or two, re- 
gain tranquillity, Ballou more or less 
suddenly finds himself responsible not 
only for his own religious orientation but 
for that of his son—who finds at an early 
age that his playmates go to Sunday 
school and he does not. His father lets 
him choose his own Sunday school, and 
David picks the Episcopalian because the 
church has a fine lawn around it. And it 
is when David brings home a pamphlet, 
“We Promise,”’ a sort of child’s guide to 
American doctrine, that Mr. Ballou, for 
the first time in his life, finds himself unable 
to cope with his son’s questions: he lays 
“‘We Promise”’ aside for a future explana- 
tion, and that explanation has shaped 
itself into this book. 

Unitarians are likely to assume that the 
orthodox Churches are becoming ‘‘ib- 
eral’ fairly rapidly and almost everywhere. 
But the assumption can hardly be valid, 
for here is a sophisticated literary man, a 
citizen for some years of Chicago and later 
of New York, a reader surely of news- 
papers and magazines, who has apparently 
never heard of either liberalism in orthodox 
churches or of Unitarian liberalism, of 
the “social gospel” or of “humanism.” 
To him “the church’’—for it is all one—is 
almost entirely equated with fundamen- 
talism. 

However, that does not impair the value 


of his book, for the search which he reports 
is not one which any liberal Church could 
have undertaken for the author. Com- 
panionship on his explorations is all that 
he would have been offered. 

And the report of a search, rather than 
theological argumentation, is just what his 
book is. When Mr. Ballou tells his son 
about his own early church days, about 
learning the ten commandments, he quotes 
them; when he describes his mother’s 
reading of the Bible in the family circle he 
quotes the passages she read. When he 
wishes to exhibit the tragedy and folly 
of the World War he quotes from such 
writers as Andreas Latzko, Thomas Boyd, 
Robert Graves, E. M. Remarque and other 
participants. Then he gives the statistics 
of men killed and explains just what the 
figures mean. 

And the God for whom Ballou is seeking 
must be a God in whom a man can still 
believe after participation in such a hor- 
rible thing as the war, a God in whom a 
man can believe after the tragedy of the 
loss of a loved one. 

Obviously there are only two directions 
to turn: one can write off the cosmic side 
of things as impossible and find a god in 
humanity, or one can write off one’s per- 
sonal feelings as egotistical and unim- 
portant, empty. one’s self, so to speak, of 
egocentric desires, and align one’s self 
with God as he is seen in nature: intent on 
one thing only, the triumph of life, though 
the individual perish. , 

Mr. Ballou has taken the second road. 
His God will be no stranger to those 
among us, possibly confined to the older 
generation, who have read any of the ser- 
mons of the late W. Hanson Pulsford. 
Revisiting his childhood home long after 
the death of his mother, Mr. Ballou recalls 
her voice as she read: 

“The earth is the Lord’s and the full- 
ness thereof; the world and they that dwell 
within. ... 

“He that hath clean hands and a pure 
heart; who hath not lifted up his soul unto 
vanity, nor sworn deceitfully.” 

And he reflects: 

“Here was the unswerving pattern and 
plan of my life. In this had it been set 
and determined so strongly, so unchange- 
ably that it had driven my physical being 
far away from the spot of its origin. It 
had made me despise the church which, 
it had seemed to me, had lifted up its soul 
unto vanity and sworn deceitfully. But 
faith, the basis of that pattern, the firm 
rock on which it had been set, had not 
changed. Faith in what? Faith. Faith 
in goodness and strength of purpose. 
Faith in the earth and the fullness thereof 
and the everlasting hills and the stars and 
sky above them, and a power in the soul of 
man to stand eventually in the Lord’s 
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holy place, and a need to struggle toward 
that pinnacle. 

“For me the way had lain in a seeking 
for the strict details of realism, a realism 
which could not brook the pretty, mean- 
ingless, often hypocritical phrases of 
churchly religion, and which had driven 
me away from those who still accepted 
thomseee “ 

This acceptance is no mere intellectual 
acquiescence in the cosmos as a going 
concern. Mr. Ballou, a city worker, 
spends as much of his life as possible in a 
mountainside home, and he and his wife 
and son live in intimate contact with the 
earth and growing things. It may startle 
the city dwelling reader of this book, the 
sophisticate who has enjoyed concerts 
where Negro spirituals were sung, to find 
that the author has found in the Negro 
spiritual the legitimate hymnody of his 
natural religion. It is, however, no freak 
of critical imagination, but a perfectly 
logical relationship: as the author’s quo- 
tations and comment amply demonstrate. 

A book of personal experience cannot be 
criticized doctrinally: what you discover 
you discover and there is no argument 
about it. In one particular, however, I 
think it is possible that the author is read- 
ing into nature his desire for peace and im- 
personality where the facts may not war- 
rant it. He says: 

“In Nature all things accept death, nor 
does the fear of it poison life, for in Nature 
death and life and all things, are parts of 
the same thing. Kindness and unkind- 
ness, love and hate, emotional pain and 
pleasure, are creations of the human mind. 
Here there is no kindness nor unkindness, 
no love or hate, no sin or virtue. .. .” 

There may be no sin or virtue, but 
surely this picture of nonviolence, of the 
lack of emotional pain and pleasure, is not 
a true report of natural living. Where do 
love and hate come from if not from the 
animal kingdom? If animals have no 
emotions why do they have such apparent 
expressions of emotions as to stimulate a 
Darwin into writing about animal expres- 
sions of emotion? Or if Darwin is too old- 
fashioned, here is a note on sadism in the 
animal kingdom from one of the keenest 
contemporary English Freudians: 

“The hate of the carnivore is, however, 
especially interesting because it throws 
light on the peculiar hatreds of men. The 
young kitten growls in an unearthly way 
over the first mouse or rat it catches. One 
feels, as one hears it, that the kitten has 
just discovered a new emotion, but an 
emotion which is instinctive, and is al- 
most terrifying because it awakens a dim 
echo in one’s own unconscious. I have 
read somewhere of a young tiger who, on 
being given meat for the first time, 
‘crunched it as if he hated it.’ I can think 
of no better description of the emotion I 
mean. Hate in self-defense, in the defense 
of young, or in sexual rivalry, seems in 

(Continued on page 435) 
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NO, NOT CONSERVATIVE—JUST 
INDIVIDUALIST! 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Remember the little boy down the street 
who made such a pest of himself by insist- 
ing that he make the rules if he were go- 
ing to play any game? Various reports 
of the recent meetings of a group (NOT a 
representative group!) of earnest Uni- 
tarians leave a similar taste. 

Does it really make sense that a small 
denomination give valuable time to futile 
efforts to rewrite the rules—economic, 
political and racial? Who really cares 
what we think? While a small section of 
our people act like spoiled children over a 
bunch of resolutions that few others will 
bother to read, much less applaud—our 
“denominational advance” receives a pious 
blessing. When are we going to learn 
that our business needs much more at- 
tention than we are giving it? And the 
most harmful thing to our business is the 
growing notion that we have become a 
crowd of will 0’ the wisp crack pots. 

If any reader of your columns recalls 
the Frank case, he might well imagine how 
great an impetus the Unitarian movement 
receives in Atlanta when the denomina- 
tional body endorses a platitude called 
equality for Negroes. That same body 
has an investment of thousands in this 
city, and the quickest way to stuff it in 
the ash can is to get involved in a matter 
that few scientists in the world know how 
to meet. If we know anything at all about 
the Negro, it is the growing realization on 
their part that they are better off without 
the interference of whites. If we really 
want to help the Negro—let’s find him a 
job and push for better living conditions 
for him. Our resolutions can never im- 
press him—but they can wreck our 
Southern churches. 

Instead of neatly-phrased resolutions 
about civil and religious liberties, why not 
work at the job and let the results speak 
for themselves? 

If we really are interested in the co- 
operative movement, why not prove our 
point, and talk about it later? 

So it goes. Valuable time is spent. 
Money is spent. Speeches are made. 
Votes are miscounted. And we call it a 
business meeting. 

I’m only asking, but what about the 
ministers who need jobs? What about the 
churches that are facing defeat and failure? 
What about the great game of denomina- 
tional politics? What about the sums of 
money we waste—money left for further- 
ing our movement? What about the great 
books that are NOT written by our men? 

| What about the man in the street who 
_ needs what we have, but is all confused 
_ with our curious flair for the wrong kind of 
| publicity? Isn’t it time we cultivated a 
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little less arrogance and a little more hu- 
mility? 

Being kin to Cassandra, few will be im- 
pressed by this outburst, yet, we are only 
patching the outer walls of a dying cause, 
if we don’t stop our quibbling about mat- 
ters that even the gods don’t understand. 
Termites are at their ugly work. Our 
house will collapse about our ears if we 
don’t get down to the job that was be- 
queathed us. Must I be branded a con- 
servative if I insist that said job is a matter 
of the drunk, the thief, the despairing, the 
frustrated and the bereaved in our own 
neighborhoods? Resolutions have become 
the badge of our own stupidity. For 
God’s sake—those who really care for 
religious liberty must hold high the torch! 
The world can’t see its dim light. But our 
neighborhoods can find hope in its shad- 
ows. We are not here to plead a cause. 
We are here to do a job—the old-fashioned 
job of saving men and women from their 
own sins. 

Can it be that we have prostituted the 
idea of brotherhood to the point where it 
has become fashionable to share that sin 
—and cry loud and long for the govern- 
ment and its legislative pigmies to save 
us too? 

I trust it is plain that I do not approve 
of wasting time on resolutions—in case 
any one cares. 

F.. Mitchell Tileston. 

Allanta, Ga. 


* * 


RESOLVED: THAT WE DESIST FROM 
RESOLUTIONS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Carrying a little further the examina- 
tion into the value of “Resolutions,” may 
we not say that corporations, being bodies 
without souls, cannot perform those acts 
which require a soul. In our annual meet- 
ing we are a corporate group. We can vote 
policies, elect officers, discuss problems, 
and appropriate funds. We can debate the 
moral, social and religious questions of the 
home, but we cannot resolve as a group 
to be pro-Chinese, or anti-birth control, 
or republican or democrat. For if we at- 
tempt by the method of voting to commit 
our organization to any one of these poli- 
cies, we are only recording a majority 
opinion and exposing it to the world as the 
opinion of our organization. This pro- 
cedure is unfair to the minority, and re- 
sults in misrepresentation, for it makes out 
of a divided house an unqualified “‘yes’’ 
or “no.” This is contrary to the genius 
of our fellowship. We respect minorities 
and do not mean to override minority con- 
victions, or to take any action that will 
regiment opinion, and tend to drive minori- 
ties out of our ranks, 

In essence our desire to pass resolutions 
upon debatable questions is prompted by 
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laziness. It is easier to pass one vote and’ 
be done with the matter as individuals 
than it is for each one of us to determine 
to do his duty as a citizen, and as a human 
soul with personal convictions and high 
aims,—to make his own resolve, and carry 
it out. 

If three hundred of us believe in boy- 
cotting Japan each of those three hundred 
should resolve to do his utmost to further 
his objective, and among other things 
should join the organization created for the 
purpose. If the other two hundred in our 
meeting do not believe in such a boycott 
their duty is equally clear, each in his own 
right. We expect differences of opinion. 
Freedom from creedal obligations and 
tests is not limited to theological consid- 
erations, but extends into economic and 
social fields as well. 

The idea that a resolve “representing” 
our organization is more powerful than our 
individual expression is fatuous. The 
mistaken habit of these organizational re- 
solves has led congressmen and others re- 
ceiving the telegrams and letters to resort 
to weighing them instead of reading them. 
By this method if ten of our members 
telegraphed urging a given policy, their 
messages would have ten times the weight 
of a resolution purporting (always falsely) 
to represent our entire constituency of 
two hundred thousand people! 

Organizations and their paraphernalia 
can never take the place of single solitary 
individual good citizens. Democracy and 
social progress rest ultimately not upon 
corporations or associations, but men. 

W. R. Greeley. 

Lexington, Mass. 


* * 


WE EXPECT TO OFFER MORE 
EACH YEAR 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

In your statement in your review of “A 
Technique for Personal Living” that the 
success of certain cults ‘“‘is not based on 
their truth content, but on the fact they 
provide people with definite technique for 
building and grooming their spirits” you 
seem to put your finger on a weak link in 
liberal religion—at least such little of it as 
I have contacted. The book you reviewed 
promises to meet the needs of an individual 
and I note that there is also available a 
minister’s handbook. But what has Uni- 
tarianism to offer for family use, especially 
when the family is as isolated from any 
Unitarian church as in that sea of funda- 
mentalism known as the Bible Belt? 

I have been somewhat familiar with 
Unitarian principles for some years through 
the American Unitarian Association pam- 
phlets, and recently my wife and I joined 
the Association. While the literature dis- 
tributed by the A. U. A. is fine, it occurs to: 
me that other isolated new members would 
be glad to have suggestions about addi- 
tional helps, free or otherwise. For ex- 
ample, the very existence of The Chris- 
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tian Regisiter was unknown to me until a 
very short time ago. Why not send a 
sample copy to all new or nonsubscribing 
A. U. A. members? 
Nelson Jodon. 
Crowley, La. 


* * 


INSREV Le. JACKS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

In comment on the review of ‘‘Co- 
operation or Coercion” in your June 16 
number, may I point out that “progres- 
sive opinion among economists as well as 
among students of international rela- 
tionships” is as you say convinced that 
international free trade is a pretty power- 
ful influence for international peace. 

But, “‘progressive opinion,’’ etc., among 
communists is unanimous in insisting that 
international free trade is completely out- 
side the barriers of possibility so long as 
we think in terms of “‘national sovereignty”’ 
and “freely exercised co-operation” among 
the nations. For so long as you are free 
to co-operate, you are free not to co- 
operate; and it was the perception of this 
truth that made such men as Washington 
see, in the words of Brooks Adams, ‘‘that 
peace does not consist in talking platitudes 
at conferences, but in organizing a sov- 
ereignty strong enough to coerce its sub- 
jects.” 

An interstate economic conference there- 
fore organized in 1789 a political coercive 
Union, which organized freedom of trade 
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by forbidding interstate tariffs. Progres- 
sive economists today are convinced (see 
the original draft of the report of the 
Washington Economie Conference) that 
we must imitate the wisdom of the founders 
of the American Constitution, if we are to 
obtain either free trade or disarmament. 
(The reverse is, of course, also true; a 
World Federal Union, not guaranteeing 
free trade and disarmament, would prob- 
ably not survive.) : 
Lewis A. Dexter. 
Belmont, Mass. 


P. S. And on Mr. Jacks’ constructive 
proposal, may I quote a review of his 
book forthcoming in The Social Frontier. 

“The positive part of the work reminds 
one a little of a mountain laboring and 
producing a mouse. It is a good mouse, 


an excellent mouse, a mouse which is. 


thoroughly worth cherishing, but still un- 
mistakably a mouse. As a means of stop- 
ping war by itself, his project for a mutual 
insurance system is fantastic; as part of a 
larger project of building world govern- 
ment, it is worth bearing in mind. Psy- 
chologically, it is not dissimilar from 
suggestions put forward by the Van Zee- 
land Report, the Geneva Economie Con- 
ference, and the Draft Treaty for Mutual 
Assistance, none of which was adopted 
or likely to be adopted within a balance- 
of-power-in-terms-of-force system of in- 
ternational politics.” 
L. A. D. 


Students Attend Seminar at Sty 
and Visit A. U. A. Headquarters 


Over twenty senior and middle students 
from Unitarian and other liberal theolog- 
ical schools attended a seminar at Whit- 
ney Homestead, Stow, Mass., from June 
15 to 17, devoted to the theme, “‘How can 
the American Unitarian Association serve 
the ministers and churches?” 

After an introductory talk by President 
Frederick May Eliot of the American 
Unitarian Association, the students were 
addressed Wednesday morning by Dr. 
George F. Patterson of the Department of 
the Ministry on their professional prob- 
lems, the manner of their recruitment, 
and the funds available for their aid. 

In the afternoon Parker E. Marean, 
treasurer of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, described the financial set-up of 
the Association, its policies in the invest- 
ment of funds, and the minister’s responsi- 
bility in seeing that the gifts of the dead— 
subject to shrinkage through the invest- 
ment situation—be supplemented by gifts 
of the living. He also pointed out that 
ministers did not realize the service which 
the A. U. A. was able to perform for the 
denomination and for individual churches. 

Dr. Robert C. Dexter spoke on social 
and foreign relations, Dr. Everett M. 
Baker on the Unitarian Youth Commission 
and Rey. Ernest W. Kuebler on the prob- 


lems of religious education and the means 
provided by his department — means 
sometimes ignored by the ministers—for 
solving these problems. The editor of 
The Christian Register spoke of the func- 
tion of the paper in the denomination. 

On Thursday the seminarists inspected 
the headquarters of the A. U. A. and lis- 
tened to talks on pensions by Dr. L. C. 
Cornish and church extension by George 
G. Davis, and on Friday they visited the 
Publications Department and were ad- 
dressed by Dr. Frederick May Eliot on 
“The Religious Life of the Minister.” 

Those participating in the seminar were 
Harry C. Meserve and Harry B. Schole- 
field of Harvard Divinity School; Arnold 
Crompton, Donald B. King, John Laws, 
Robert Lawson, Felix D. Lion, Andrew 
X. Mahy, Robert Sonen, Robert S. Tur- 
ner, George H. Williams, and Prescott 
Wintersteen of Meadville; Douglas P. 
Brayton, John W. Brigham, Edward A. 
Cahill, Arthur R. Graham, and William 
W. Lewis, of Tufts School of Religion; 
and Francis G. Ricker of Andover-New- 
ton Theological Seminary. Rev. Ralph 
E. Kyper, Northboro, Mass., Rev. Wil- 
liam D. Reid, Pepperell, Mass., and Rev. 
Thaddeus B. Clark, Grafton, Mass., were 
present for some of the meetings. 
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PARISH OF PETERSHAM’S 
TWO HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY 

The First Congregational Parish of 
Petersham, Mass., is celebrating its two 
hundredth anniversary on Sunday, July 
10. The invitation to this event is so 
graciously worded that any paraphrase of it 
would be inadequate. Here it is: 
; Petersham, Mass. 

June 10, 1938. 

The First Congregational Parish (Uni- 
tarian) in Petersham, to the Fellowship of 
Churches, friends, neighbors, and kinsmen, 
wheresoever sojourning: Grace to thee, and 
peace unto each and all. 

“The Church of Christ in Petersham” 
was gathered in the year 1738. In recog- 
nition of that event and its import, Sun- 


’ day, July the Tenth, 1938, has been set 


apart for 

The Two Hundredth Anniversary 

It is our fond hope and prayer that the 
Spirit may move thee to be present and 
share in the services and events of this day. 

In the morning at eleven o’clock we 
shall gather at the Meeting House for 
Public Worship, celebrating the abundance 
of life, which, throughout the years, has 
borne witness to the Living God. 

In days of old the good folk of New 
England brought their noonday meal to 
Meeting with them. Between services 
they ate, visited, and talked to their 
hearts’ content. On this anniversary day 
we shall follow this ancient-custom. We 
suggest that thou bringest thy dinner with 
thee (in a basket), that we may break 
bread together and talk as the spirit 
moves. Thou wilt find coffee in the vestry. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon we 
shall reassemble in the Meeting House to 
welcome friends, to receive greetings, and to 
enjoy an historical address. 

After four-thirty tea will be served at 
the Meeting House. There will be an op- 
portunity to make calls in the village, to 
visit the Historical Building and to do 
those things that belong to such a day. 
The. Minister and his wife, as opportunity 
offers, will welcome thee at the Ingersoll 
Parsonage. 

At eight o’clock in the evening the Or- 
thodox Congregational Church in Peter- 
sham will join with us in a platform meet- 
ing. 

We bid thee welcome to our Church, our 
homes, and our town. As we are able will we 
share with thee, even as we wish that thou 
mayest share in the spirit of this day set 
apart. 

All that are with me salute thee. 
Grace be with you all. 
George B. Gale, 
Chairman of Parish Committee. 
Earl C. Davis, Minister. ; 

As a memorial to Rev. Robert Collier 
Douthit, its minister from 1869 to 1932, 
the parish is placing a printed label, 
giving the dates of his ministries, in copies 
of the new hymnal which members of the 
congregation are giving for the purpose. 
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Institute for Training in Leadership 


Heavy Registrations for Religious Education Star Island Courses 


For the third year, the Department of 
Religious Education will conduct the Re- 
ligious Education Institute at the Isles of 
Shoals as a Leadership Training Institute, 
during the week of July 16 to 28, 1938. 

A registration of over two hundred in- 
dicates the deep desire of many church- 
school workers to obtain inspiration and 
practical help from the courses of study 
and from contacts with the leaders and the 
other delegates. 

The program for the five days from 
Monday through Friday includes morning 
chapel, three class periods, an afternoon 
workshop and “talk on the rocks.’ No 
delegate is expected or allowed to take a 
class at every period, as time for leisure 
and study is considered essential to a 
well balanced program. 

There will be two illustrated lectures in 
the evenings—‘‘The Use of Motion Pictures 
in the Church School” by Rev. Paul Har- 
mon Chapman of the First Parish, Lexing- 
ton, Mass., and ‘‘Consider the Heavens” 
by Rev. Elbridge F. Stoneham of Canton, 
Mass. Other evening programs will be of 
a lighter nature and give opportunity for 
entertainment and fun. 

Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer of St. John’s 
Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, will preach the 
Sunday morning sermon, and give the 
morning chapel talks. Each afternoon at 
5.15 Rey. Laurance R. Plank of the 
Church of the Unity, St. Louis, Mo., will 
speak on the subject, “The Church as a 
Source of Inspiration.”” The day will close 
with the traditional candlelight service 
which will be in charge of the chaplain, 
Rev. Delos W. O’Brian of Wilmington, Del. 

An important feature of life at Star 
Island is recreation, and the delegates enter 
most heartily into the various sports. 
Tennis, baseball, swimming, rides in the 
launch, dancing, games and stunts will be 
led this year by Elbert W. Marso, of 
Hopedale, Mass., who will be assisted by 
Rev. Thomas A. Sinclair of Billerica, Mass., 
as lifeguard. 

A new feature of the 1937 institute was a 
demonstration class for children of pri- 
mary age. A dozen children ranging in 
age from seven to ten years had a delight- 
ful time. Not only was the class valuable 
for the members, but also for teachers who 
observed methods used by the leader. 
Life on Star Island made a deep impres- 
sion on the children. After they returned 
to their homes, some of them wrote a story 
about their experiences and, without any 
suggestion from adults, each one spoke 
particularly of the little old stone chapel, 
_ which has long been beloved by all Shoal- 
ers. One boy has chosen to return to the 
island for a week this year rather than go 
to a boys’ camp for two weeks. 

Mrs. Sophia Lyon Fahs will be in charge 
of the demonstration class for which twelve 
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children are already registered. The sub- 
ject for study will be the ‘Beginnings of 
Life and Death.” Miss Christie will di- 
rect the children in art and expressional 
work and Mrs. Herriot will be the leader of 
the afternoon period, in which they will 
study the plant and animal life of the 
island. 

Miss Frances W. Wood, field secretary 
of the Department of Religious Education, 
will be present during the institute and 
available for conferences. 

The work of the institute centers in the 
eleven courses in leadership training, which 
are as follows: 

“Understanding the Old Testament,’ by 
Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn of Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. The course will be a continua- 
tion of the material considered last year 
and will deal with the Prophets. 

“The Relation of the Church School to 
Social Service’ by Rev. Robert T. Wes- 
ton of Schenectady, N. Y. Mr. Weston 
will open up the subject of the application 
of religion to life with discussion of the 
philosophy underlying social service work 
and suggestions for various opportunities 
for service. 

“Religion and the Growth of the Mind” 
by Rev. Payson Miller of Roxbury, Mass. 
This course will deal with the develop- 
ment of a personal religion and will be 
particularly helpful to teachers of junior 
high school and high school young people. 

“Principles of Education” by Mrs. 
Dorothy Tilden Spoerl of the Second 
Universalist Church, Springfield, Mass. 
This aims to assist beginning teachers in 
an understanding of fundamental prin- 
ciples and their application. 

“Pre-School. Materials and Methods’ 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Manwell, of Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y. The leader 
will show materials and methods which 
have been used successfully with very 
young children. 

“Junior High School and High School 
Materials and Methods” by Mrs. William 
Klaber, director of religious education of 
the Unitarian church, Montclair, N. J. 
This course will give a new approach to 
the perennial problem of the adolescent 
group. 

“Round Table for Ministers and Super- 
intendents” by Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, 
director of the Department of Religious 
Education. This is a seminar for the dis- 
cussion of the experiences and problems of 
the religious education leader in the 
church. 

“Story Telling and Dramatics” by Mrs. 
Mary Russell, author and lecturer, Boston, 
Mass. Mrs. Russell has written several 
books on dramatics and she will speak from 
a wide experience in the fields of drama 
and story telling. 

“Handwork and Craft Methods and 


Materials” by Miss Nina Christie, art 
instructor of the Columbia Boys’ and 
Girls’ School, New York. The develop- 
ment of worth-while handwork is often a 
problem, and one which Miss Christie will 
solve in her workshop. 

“Adult Education Round Table’ by 
Jess Ogden, research associate of the 
Adult Education Association, New York. 
The course, which will be conducted in- 
formally, is for leaders who have organ- 
ized, or plan to organize, adult education 
groups in their churches. 

“The Demonstration Class”’ for children 
from nine to twelve years of age by Mrs. 
Sophia Lyon Fahs, editor, Children’s 
Material, the Department of Religious 
Education. A limited number of teachers 
will be permitted to observe Mrs. Fahs 
conduct the demonstration class. In the 
afternoon there will be an opportunity for 
conferences with Mrs. Fahs about the 
class work. 

Credits are given to delegates who have 
successfully completed the requirements 
of the courses. At the banquet on Friday 
night, Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president 
of the American Unitarian Association, will 
present the ‘‘Achievement Certificates’’ 
to those who have earned six credits dur- 
ing the past three years. 

Officers of the board of managers of the 
Shoals Institute include the following: 
Rev. Paul Harmon Chapman, dean; Mrs. 
Elbridge F. Stoneham, hostess; Henry 
W. Porter, treasurer; Miss Vera Constance 
Purtell, secretary; and Miss Gertrude H. 
Taft, registrar. 

For further information or for applica- 
tion for rooms address the Department of 
Religious Education, American Unitarian 
Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston,, 
Mass. 


* ok 


CHICAGO COUNCIL PILGRIMAGE 


The second annual pilgrimage to a su- 
burban church under the auspices of the 
Chicago Unitarian Council occurred on 
Sunday, June 5, when about fifty Chicago: 
Unitarians visited our church in Hobart, 
Ind., and attended a service at 4.30 p. m. 
in its renovated building. Mrs. John J. 
Wood, daughter of the leader of those who 
in 1874 organized the society, gave a vivid 
and moving account of the early years of 
its history which was full of gallant struggle 
for the liberal truth. Herman F. Lion 
delivered an earnest plea for an interpreta- 
tion of the same in terms of individual 
thought and responsibility. Dr. Lyttle 
described the connection of the Meadville 
School field work service with the revival 
of the church from about 1926 on. Of 
special interest has been the remarkable 
advance made during the past two years 
under the student ministry of Donald 
Harrington, by whose inspiration the 
congregation has been led to expend about 
$700 on repair and decoration of the church 
building and construction of a kitchenette. 
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Contributions to the Unitarian 


March 18 through May 5, 1938 


Previously TEPOLted sc aie.) <1c inlet! «ale ele ele eile 
The contribution of $5 previously re- 
ported as from the Evening Alliance of 
Cleveland, Ohio, should be credited to 
Miss Mamie Huxtable of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
First Parish, Cambridge, Mass. (addi- 
TOAD ee tease yoo ake ete eer are 
Women’s Alliance, Norton, Mass. 
Women’s Alliance of Community Church, 
ING COPE Ns here oth ceva et eieag 
Women’s Alliance, Lynchburg, Va....... 
New York League of Unitarian Women, 
New York, N. Y. 
Women’s Alliance, Fall River, Mass. .... 
Women’s Alliance, Manchester, N. H. .. 
Unitarian Ladies’ Charitable Society, 
Marlboro, Mass. 
Lancaster Women’s Alliance, Lancaster, 
1 NE I REE 2, ei eee So SR 
Women’s Alliance, Minneapolis, Minn. . . 
May Memorial Branch Alliance, Syra- 
CUBG LING Nec ys tine onyera.s aeldioieresure ae stones 
Ladies’ Social Circle, Bernardston, Mass. . 
Congregational Unitarian Society, Ber- 
nardston, Mass. 
First Parish, Brookline, Mass. 
Unitarian Church School, Norton, Mass. 
The People’s Church, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 
First Parish, Mendon, Mass............ 
Unity Home Women’s Alliance, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


Special Contributions: 
Miss E. D. Sharpe, Providence, 
RE oS eh wah. Bresccc& $50.00 
William F. Baxter, Omaha, Neb. 50.00 
Miss Alice Tapley ............ 50.00 
R. H. Loomis, Boston, Mass... . 
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$ 7,926.92 


10. 00 
5.00 


25.00 
2.00 


25.00 
10.00 
10.00 
15.00 


2.50 
25.00 


10.00 
3.00 


3.00 
100.00 
2.00 


10.00 
10.00 


5.00 


First Parish, Cambridge Mass. ......... 
Jessy Wallin Heywood Alliance, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
First Unitarian Church, Baltimore, Md. . 
Women’s Alliance, Hingham, Mass. .... 
All Souls’ Church, New York City, N. Y. 
First Parish Church, Billerica, Mass. 
Church of the Disciples, Boston, Mass. 
First Religious Society, Newburyport, 
Mass. 
Unitarian Alliance, Newburyport, Mass.. 
Church of Our Father, Newburgh, N. Y. 
First Church, Roxbury, Mass. 
Church of Our Father, Ottawa, Canada . 
First Unitarian Church of Essex County, 
Orange, Node cir > sisess were cater aieenls 
First Parish and Religious Society, Bolton, 
Mass. 
The Unitarian Society, Fairhaven, Mass.. 
Y. P. R. U., Norton, Mass. 
Congregational Parish, Norton, Mass. 
First Unitarian Church, Duluth, Minn. 
Community Church, Topeka, Kan. 
First Congregational Society, Sharon, 
Mass. 
Mrs, D. C. McMaster, Dallas, Tex. 
Moses T. Stevens, Boston, Mass. ....... 
Unity Alliance, Orlando, Fla............ 
Adult Class, Unitarian Church, Orlando, 
Blas. Ais eicmart eette stot ere aot a 
First Unitarian Church, Orlando, Fla.... 
Flower Guild Alliance, Barnstable, Mass. 
Women’s Alliance, Ann Arbor, Mich. ... 
Women’s Alliance, Hyde Park, Mass. ... 
Ladies’ Social Circle, Templeton, Mass. . 
Women’s Alliance, Belmont, Mass....... 
Women’s Alliance, Portsmouth, N. H. .. 
Women’s Alliance, Medford, Mass. 
Women’s Alliance, Wilton, N. H........ 
Women’s Alliance, Toronto, Canada .... 
Unitarian Ladies’ Benevolent Society, 
Leominster, Mass: Se. os... 02+ 0 ssi ooye 
Women’s Alliance, Salem, Mass. (First 
Congregational Society) ............. 
Women’s Alliance, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Women’s Alliance, Lebanon, N. H. 
Women’s Alliance, West Newton, Mass. . 
Women’s Alliance, Bulfinch Place Church, 
Boston, Mass. 
Women’s Alliance, Belfast, Maine. 
Women’s Alliance, Erie, Pa............. 
Women’s Alliance, Florence, Mass....... 
Women’s Alliance, Petersham, Mass. ... 
Rebecca Williams Hawes Alliance, 
Ridgewood, N. J. 
Wilson M. Brown, Richmond, Va. ...... 
Women’s Alliance, St. Petersburg, Fla. . . 
Henry M. Williams, Boston, Mass. 


Second Church Alliance, Brookline, Mass. 


Rebecca Vincent, East Harwich, Mass. . 
Henry D. Sharpe, Providence, R. I. .... 
Mrs. Talbot Aldrich, Boston, Mass. 
Neighborhood Church, Pasadena, Calif. . 
Women’s Alliance, First Unitarian So- 

ciety, Lowell, Mass. 
First Parish, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Ladies’ Charitable Society, Woburn, Mass. 
Second Church, Salem, Mass. .......... , 


Miss Maria J. Baron, Brookline, Mass. ... 
Laymen’s League, Ellsworth, Maine ..... 
First Parish Church, Groton, Mass. 
Unitarian Congregational Society, Syra- 

cuse, N. Y. 
First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, 


Second Congregational Meetinghouse, 
Nantucket, Mass. «..wacmedeasnde sts 
Women’s Alliance, Dallas, Tex. ....... Fy 


First Unitarian Church, Eugene, Ore. ... 
First Unitarian Society, Ithaca, N. Y. 

First Parish Church, Watertown, Mass. . 
Women’s Alliance, Bridgewater, Mass. .. 
First Parish, Wayland, Mass. .......... 


Service Pension Society 


147.75 


3.00 
75.00 
30.00 
25.00 
10.00 
17.10 


22.00 
10.00 
20.25 
100.00 
5.00 


25.00 


25.00 
50.00 
1.00 
5.00 
10.00 
5.00 


10.00 

5.00 
25.00 
15.00 


10.00 

5.00 
10.00 
10.00 

3.00 
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Community Church, White Plains, N. Y. 10.00 
AdBriend *..... acseae + > alae cate me See aes 5.00 
Women’s League, Mt. Vernon, N. Y..... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Montreal, Canada ... 20.00 
Staten Island Church, Staten Island, 

INS Yin, pcs eucdnerc amie oie oes Oe 43.70 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass.. . 200.00 
Women’s Parish Association, Concord, 

Mass. ©. .\.7Satsateteiebiclave sale erence eee 75.00 
Women’s Alliance, Houlton, Maine ..... 5.00 
First Unitarian Congregational Chureh, 

‘Cincinnath Ohio! 2....07% a eee eee 50.00 
First Unitarian Society, Milwaukee, Wis.. 19.00 
First Unitarian Church, Des Moines, Iowa 5.00 
First Congregational Society, Castine, 

Maine. 5% siaisieis:s sete «gs areas Se ee 21.50 
First Unitarian Society, Schenectady, 

NY ih wassos stots ates vc ee ee eee ee 28.00 
The Unitarian Society, Santa Barbara, 

Calif. ;..2.. 252 cstitscn aan eee eee eee 50.00 
First Unitarian Church, Oakland, Calif... 50.00 
Women’s. Alliance, Unity Church, St. 

Cloud, Minn’ *. 0: vA. vs wet ee eee 5.00 

. Women’s Alliance, Tulsa, Okla.......... 5.00 
- First Parish, Sudbury, Mass. .......... 10.00 
Unitarian Congregational Church, Hack- 

ensack, Nid : oak od ee ete eee 14.08 
First Church, Boston, Mass. ........... 339.42 
A: Friend |. cc'..siis «bis app eee eee 111.24 
A Priend. 2k. Sn sinls bisects lite eee ee 50.00 
A ‘Grateful Pensioner’ =, .-o---o- oeae ee 25.00 
J. Ce Bais’: a:c.ese alain sels apie eee eee 1.00 
Wie S.7Son ssl tvarare, bieyeelate ete arate 1.00 
GiBit cece Selec ocie ae oltemtenk ath aa 1.00 
Ss Jus BL, Ge sysinress. sues actrees 6 ene eee 1.00 
Ress: EL iphicte ty aise 0rd eis Wicks sees 5.00 
GB: Soins stcraurle oe ee eelein areca 1.00 
Ca Rai STS sane ediett ceils OnE ere 10.00 
Pa Psd, «a iance.a siehets werieckan Seber 100.00 
INS SED... iso stiles hee manele elects orate eee 10.00 
Pes ML ois Sos. age » Cbate le oils, trodes athena apes at teen 2.50 
BSW McG: gc oF bas ten te eeleie Cente 1.00 
a EL. Fee”... stevsteaiale dows teres ccietee ere sont 2.00 
TaOW. GS os antes 2, ene eetce ay ee 5.00 
Dis Sn Leleiclots a, + cigeetkts lat See tee eee ee 5.00 
Ky Mio. aic cee vane Pee een. See fhe 2.00 
BS Mi Ws ee nae parce ee eens eete ae 10.00 
PTs Wieitiels wies/emts cle Sees w ea Serer 2.00 
AS We scihaeak oid celeb ioe ees eine aietoh eer 2.00 
AAR vis tsnloass'sicw sila sc attares eure ee Eatte 10.00 
Bis Bo ieiseatp ptacsha gees ae Oe eis oer es ee 1.00 
J. Bi Ae Deco a eivte win wreveretee levies eta teeta 5.00 
W. G. Be i. nike toertens sites 1.00 
ASD. Ke S.tgctieitsarheera ee see ees 5.00 
ASH VonS.:5 520: » Mateterctssaaieete eee eee 5.00 
Bi. Wis Oops 54s %s ches oan n wlniet la ornate ana 1.00 
Je BML. iu pelotaaieleus is c.s tle chee Cerne 5.00 
JSHGD. 15a ces scent tee See eter 5.00 
Von: Oui. gine s:<claste oOo ere ees eae 25.00 
Fa, Wi Mi. eseaghsy ck cast scegieaistete sae eee 2.00 
Gz DEV, dee Focia Sosa usenet eee eee 5.00 
LOST, .cctocstsiateiptole Dathicls as Ge stele eae ee 5.00 
MESS stig ors a ete sso eos c wetness oeenetote ae 40.00 
AdsH. iis. Sieucecitncek ten eee 2.00 
Ds | GSM GN isar 5 o's. cinta s(otrore Photons ey tiene 1,00 
Eh. BaBs Ascetic ai ohes eines 1.00 
EDS Wi | a: 2 n:s- bce ete tic san athe Oe eee 1.00 
JOH. De 4 Ste isc cistejosaists ete alpen aan 5.00 
Bz Ey G. ee oeiierav eine nee te eceierene 3.00 
Gor Bo Patcciscige teats Sats essen alesis 10.00 
Lo Ae Oe TORI ON as eT cia oy 10.00 
Mr. and. Mrs. Wy Hy c.scn avis aretete 10.00 
Qe To. os Scien eas ose ae 2.00 
rae Ee ee tS 5 sishata te «0 eee 1.00 
Go BaSsy. : taas sation. a. op cee 5.00 
First Congregational Boctutes Taunton 

Massa. <tcis lisse wicvalasele eye nels ate aoe 52.75 
J. G. McK: Jip sicucs ones eee eh 1.00 
Ty BeG. «sacs sts 0:3 wwrate Urialeehee eet pie 1.00 
Ladies’ Aid Society of Unity Church, 

Chicago;Il Soe. oe a BOC ares ire 5.00 
First Unitarian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 20.00 
Unitarian Congregational Society, Brattle- = 

DOrOs Vito oe ae ticle cls ee agit — oe OD 
Evening Alliance, Melrose, Mass. ...... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Kingston, Mass. ..... 5.00 
W: Wao Pit ss Sass i sytivnenly se Unies 10.00 

__ $11,764.21 
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EMERSON CENTENNIAL PILGRIM- 
AGE 


While the centennial of Emerson’s 
Divinity School address has been com- 
memorated in a number of lectures and 
in the reprinting of the address for free 
distribution by the American Unitarian 
Association, the actual occasion itself 
will be marked by a centennial pilgrimage 
to the spot where the address was delivered. 
On Friday, July 15, at 4 p. m., a brief 
commemorative service will be conducted 
in the Harvard Divinity Hall by Dr. 
Charles E. Park, minister of the First 
Church, Boston, and lecturer in practical 
theology at Harvard Divinity School. 
It is hoped that Unitarian ministers who 
are spending their summer in the neighbor- 
hood of Cambridge will make a point of 
attending this service, and that as many 
of the public as are interested will accept 
the invitation to be present. 


* * 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


The annual meeting of the Corporation 
of the Tuckerman School was held on 
Tuesday, June 14, 1938, at 33 West Cedar 
Street, Boston, Mass. Officers elected for 
the coming year were: Charles S. Bolster, 


president; Miss Helen J. Destemps, 
treasurer; Miss Gertrude H. Taft, secre- 
tary. 


In recognition of the long service of Rev. 
Lyman VY. Rutledge as president of the 
school, the following resolution presented 
by Carl B. Wetherell was adopted: 

Be it resolved: that the Tuckerman 
School Corporation at its annual meeting 
on June 14, 1938, extends to Rev. Lyman 
V. Rutledge its deep gratitude and keen 
appreciation for the loyal, arduous and 
wise service he has so generously and 
willingly given to the school during the 
nine years he has served as president of 
the Corporation. During that period 
most perplexing problems and difficult 
situations have been encountered. Mr. 
Rutledge has met these crises with cour- 
age, vision, tact and good will, with the 
result that the school is ready to enter upon 
a new era of service to the liberal cause. 

Plans for the school for the coming year 
will be announced in the near future. 


* * 


ARTHUR PRENTICE RUGG 


In the death of Chief Justice Rugg the 
state loses a great judge and the Unitarian 
body one of its staunch members. In a 
column devoted to his memory, Bob Wash- 
burn of The Boston Transcript says of 
Justice Rugg’s religion: 

““*The Chief,’ as he was spoken of with 
respect and affection, was always to be 
found in his seat on Sunday, at the old 
Unitarian church on Court Hill in Worces- 
ter, a symbol of his cheering Christian 
faith. Only recently -he asked his secre- 
tary for a copy of a prayer which had come 
to his notice. There is an old hymn which 


=" 
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opens: ‘My lifted eye, without a tear, the 
gathering storms shall see.’ That is the 
coloring of these last paragraphs of today, 
in this stimulating story, that there is no 
horizon to the hope of any young Amer- 
ican, no matter how obscure, when spurred 
on by the same high spirit of this good and 


noted man.”’ 
* * 


A NEW VENTURE IN 
COLLEGE-CENTER WORK 


The Albany Unitarian church has tried 
a new venture in college-center work. 
The church being just across the street 
from State College, it offers opportunity 
for various kinds of co-operation. This 
year it was proposed to the Student Chris- 
tian Worker that the church building be 
opened during examination period and 
that at a time deemed best by students 
organ music be provided as a means of 
helping the students prepare for examina- 
tion. Miss Helen Curtis, the student 
worker, fell in with the idea and formed 
a committee of students to work it out. 
The result was that one half-hour of or- 
gan music would be given each day of the 
examination period just before the after- 
noon session. The committee enlisted 
the services of Dr. Candlyn of the Music 
Department, Dr. Thompson of the English 
Department, and editor of The Diapason, 
two students also, and the regular church 
organist and the minister completing the 
roster of organists. 

While the church was not filled with stu- 
dents there was a goodly number present, 
and their comment was most apprecia- 


tive. 
* * 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE 
(Continued from page 430) 
comparison honest and not terrifying. 
But the hate of the kitten or of the young 
tiger, if it is fully realized, makes a most 
sinister impression; for one feels instinc- 
tively that it is sadistic and that the young 
tiger hates the thing it loves.’—H. E. 
Money-Kyrle: “The Development of the 
Sexual Impuses.’’ (Harcourt, Brace and 

Company.) 

However, we might almost say that the 
particular vision of God so far vouchsafed 
to Mr. Ballou is not the most important 
thing about this book. The important 
thing, the thing that gives the work its 
beauty, its special tone, is its picture of how 
one father gathered what values he could 
from his distracted world to hand them as 
a sort of provisional store for his son. Pro- 
visional only—for Mr. Ballou is no authori- 
tarian. He tells David that all that he can 
give him is a temporary scaffolding. The 
search that makes up this book is after all 
one that David must take up anew for 
himself. 

Would that every small boy began it 
under such auspicious omens as does the 
son of the author of this book, the grand- 
son of Bob Ballou’s mother. 

Llewellyn Jones. 
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ANCESTORS’ DAY AT NEWBURY- 


PORT 


The First Religious Society of Newbury- 
port (Unitarian) celebrated ‘Ancestors’ 
Day” on Sunday, June 26, with services 
at 10.45 a. m. and 4 p. m. Last year 
President Emeritus A. Lawrence Lowell 
made the address at the afternoon service. 
Dr. Lowell’s ancestor, Rev. John Lowell, 
was the first incumbent of the parish. 
This year the address at the 4 o’clock ser- 
vice was made by John P. Marquand, 
distinguished member of the parish, au- 
thor of “George Apley,’’ Pulitzer Prize 
winner. The public is cordially welcomed 
to the day. Tea will be served in the 
parish house after the afternoon service. 
The church itself is one of the most beau- 
tiful Georgian churches in the world. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. First Church and 
Second Church uniting for summer services. Sunday 
morning service at ll a.m. Rev. Owen Whitman 
Eames, D. D., will preach July 3. Rev. Frank Oliver 
Hall, D. D., will preach July 10. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street andjLexington, Avenue. Dr. Minot Simona, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Church 
open week days 9 a. m. to 5 p.m. Saturdays 9 a. m. 
to 12 noon. 


NEXT TIME IN NEW YORK 


live at 


_ TEN PARK AVENUE HOTEL 


“4 Home Away From Home” 


« « » In the heart of New York’s shop- 
ping, business and amusement centers! 


SUNFLOODED «+ AIRY - SPACIOUS 


You will take pride in entertaining busi- 
ness or social visitors in the beautifully 
furnished dropped living room of a TEN 
PARK 1-Room Suite. No beds in sight to act 
as a jarring “hotel room” reminder. Beds 
are cleverly concealed on the railed sleep- 
ing gallery. . . . Accommodations compar- 
able to the usual ‘Hotel Room and bath” 
in cost only! 
Located on the historic site of the 
Community Church and operated 
by corporations representing its 
interests. 


CAledonia 5-5200 


YORK 
"NEW yo 
Bk AVENUE NE 
~~ PAT eS 
TEN FY 


Managing Agent WM. A. WHITE & SONS (Est. 1868) 
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Irresponsibilities 


Don‘t Show This to Your Republican 
Friends 


In a recent English parliamentary de- 
bate a member who had been a civil ser- 
vant in Bengal said that the democracies 
would be able to hold their own against the 
autocracies without surrendering their 
liberties. The figure of speech he used to 
emphasize his point was all right for its 
purpose, but it had better not be left lying 
around where a Republican can get it: 

“The elephant,” he said, “is a cumbrous 
and ungainly creature, and to all appear- 
ance singularly ill-adapted to the per- 
formance of tasks requiring either deli- 
cacy or precision, but I have reason to 
know that he can take one through ob- 
stacles and extricate one from situations 
with which the most highly developed type 


of mechanical transport would be quite 


unable to cope.” 


A Bad Joke 


“What would our comment be if we were 
to read in some book of nonsense of a 
Total Abstinence Society composed ex- 
clusively of brewers and distillers, each 
exerting himself to outdo the others in the 
production of beer and whiskey? This, 
we should say, is a very bad joke. Yet 
what is the difference in principle between a 
Total Abstinence Society composed of 
competing brewers and distillers and a 
League for the prevention of war com- 
posed of nations competing in the race for 
armaments? The latter conception is the 
worst joke of the two. The tragedy of it 
overwhelms the comedy.’’—L. P. Jacks in 
“Co-Operation or Coercion” (Dutton). 

* * * 
Is This Suiting the Punishment to 
the Crime? 


Winter attendants at the Baptist 
church of Laconia bothered a Mrs. Mor- 
gan who lived near it by coming to her 
house to warm up. Resolved to put an 
end to the nuisance Mrs. Morgan set fire 
to the church.—From President-Emeritus 
W. F. Knight’s historical paper read be- 
fore the centennial opening meeting of the 
‘Unitarian-Universalist Society in Laconia. 

* * * 
A Rose by Any Other Name Smells 
Altogether Different 

We used to say with pride that America 
was a haven for political refugees—men 
like Carl Schurz, for example. When 
recently a clerical leader in antidemocratic 
propaganda wished to smear that tradi- 
tional American policy he referred to it as 
allowing ‘‘this country to become the 
dumping ground for foreign political 
refugees.” 


* * * 
A Realist’s Ideal 
This one comes from New York by way 
of London—being reported by Cavalcade. 
An eleven year old boy won a boys’ club 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad, 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals, 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. | 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. | 


Stoneleigh-Prospect Hill 


Founded by the Rev. John Farwell Moors oe 


| 
Represents best New England traditions for | 
thorough preparation of girls for college. In- 
clusive price offers Music, Art, Mensendieck | 
Functional Exercises, Riding, Uniforms and 
every seasonal sport. No Extras. New build- 


ings erected in 1930 furnish modern condi- 
tions for health and successful work. Private 
stable. Bridle paths. 150 acres. | 


Headmistresses: CAROLINE L. SUMNER, Smith | 
ISABEL B. CRESSLER, Wilson 


Greenfield, Massachusetts 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


LAST: CALL! 
for the 


CHURCHMANSHIP INSTITUTE 
STAR ISLAND, JULY 9 to 16 


There are a few reservations for good rooms: 
still available. 
Notify us if possible before you leave for the 
Shoals, — but 
COME ANYWAY 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. -t- CAPitol 1230 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 


FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 


For particulars, write 


President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T. D. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 


Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 


| send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $2.50 per year. 


during the coming week: 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 
The following services will be broadcast | 
Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 | 

a. m,, Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. | 
Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 

day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 
Manchester, N. H., Unitarian Men’s Club, Wednes- 

day, 7-7.15 p. m., Station WFEA, 1840 kilocycles. 
Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 

Tuesday, 1 p. m., C. S. T., Station WHBQ, 1370 

kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr, E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


why?” 


competition for the best answer to the 
question, ‘‘Who is your favorite hero and 
He answered “‘My favorite hero 
is Robin Hood, because he robbed the 
rich and gave to the poor just as President 
Roosevelt does.” 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provi a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE © 

of address ee 

Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


' 


